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Haggard's worst fault, carelessness in composition, which became
more glaringly apparent in the books following Montezuma's
Daughter, where a single cursory revision might have removed
many blemishes of redundancy, inept expression, and repetition
like that, to take an early example, in The Witch's Head, where
Doll and Ernest go home together, in the last lines of the book
hand in hand through the twilight, in almost the identical
phrasing used three chapters before.

A further reason for declension in quality seems to have been
a carelessness of literary ambition after the shock of his son's
death. Previously, in spite of his theory that style was an outward
dressing and the story the substance that mattered, he had
seduously striven to make each succeeding book better than its
predecessor. Though he never came to regret almost with
resentment the success of She, as Blackmore came to feel towards
Lorna Doone, the remarks of reviewers that his latest book was " not
another She" never failed to annoy him. He was worried when
Lang was less enthusiastic about Jess than She, and when Lang
agreed with him that" the stuff is the thing", but argued that the
"ideal thing" is "the perfection of stuff and the perfection of
style," he tried hard in Cleopatra, Beatrice, Eric Brighteyes, and
Nada the Lily to approximate to this standard, and rise above the
level of the popular story-teller. When Lang thought to encourage
him, he invariably complimented him on improvements in style,
but he plunged Haggard into dejection when he criticised
structural details of Eric Brighteyes.

Yet Lang's criticisms sprang from an earnest desire to see
palpable flaws erased from what he genuinely considered an
appreciable work of art, for he told Haggard that he regarded
Eric Brighteyes as "a masterpiece" and "the best thing you have
done." Haggard had no high opinion of Eric, still preferring
Cleopatra, and he would probably have sacrificed all Lang's praise
of his saga books, if his friend would have shared his own
estimation of Jess and Beatrice, which continued, in defiance of
the verdict of the public and critics alike, to hold first place in his
affections. Lang sagely recognised that Haggard had no special
aptitude for the novel of modern society, while he possessed
remarkable talent for adventure stories, and lost few opportunities